646          Adoption of the Ronum liturgy in Gaul

Augustine brought the Roman liturgy with him to England, and, though
in Northumbria its acceptance was delayed by the influence of Celtic
missionaries, it eventually won its way. To Boniface, an Englishman
trained in Roman traditions, the authority and practice of the holy see
were of first-rate importance, and through him Roman customs found their
way into the Frankish kingdom, just at the period when the Merovingian
dynasty was in its final stage of decay and the sovereign power was in the
hands of the great mayors of the palace. In the reorganisation of the
Gallican Church under the new rulers, Rome was the natural source of
advice, and the bonds between Rome and the new dynasty were knit
closely by the appearance of the Frankish kings as champions of the
Church. At the request of Charles the Great, Hadrian II sent to him a
copy of the Sacramentary ascribed to Gregory the Great, comprising the
ordinary of the mass with the proper of the seasons and the forms for the
ordination of bishops, priests, and deacons. In the form in which this
Sacramentary has come down to us, through manuscripts used in France,
it is clearly of Roman origin, and the proper collects are distinguished
by rubrics naming the various stations or basilicas in Rome appointed
for the chief service on the several feast-days; but, as such, much of it is
subsequent to the age of Gregory the Great, and it received considerable
supplements in Gaul from the hands of Alcuin and others. The similar
collection, which received the title of the Gelasian Sacramentary from its
supposed origin in the mcramentorum praefationes et oratwnes attributed
to Gelasius I by the Liber Pontificalis, had appeared in Gaul at an earlier
date. The still earlier Leonine book, of which a single manuscript exists,
was equally Roman in origin, but is a private compilation which had no
official currency. Consequently, the Gregorian and Gelasian books, both
of a later date than that of their alleged compilers, while supplying the
earliest complete forms of the Roman rite, have reached us through Gaul.
Here the Gallican liturgy was superseded, and the rite which took its
place was appropriated and amplified in thecourseof theCarolingian period.
The dissemination of the Roman liturgy was achieved simply by the
provision of copies of Sacramentaries, such as that given by Hadrian to
Charlemagne, while others may have been brought from Rome by visitors
from Gallican churches. Those which we possess very probably had their
origin in books arranged for the Pope's use in officiating at the Roman
stations. Similarly the Ordines Romani of various dates, with their ritual
directions, refer to Roman ceremonies, and for the most part to those,
such as the visits to the stationary basilicas, in which the Pope took the
chief part. These also were used in Gaul as models for ritual. Thus, from
the eighth century onward, the old Gallican books were discarded, and, in
the kingdom to which, with the favour and help of the Roman pontiffs,
the imperial dignity of the West had passed, Roman practice was accli-
matised in the services of the Church and the papal authority consequently